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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It can ſcarcely be neceſſary for the Author 


of the following diſcourſe to obſerve, that it 


was not written with any view to publica- 
tion. Unaware till within three days, that 
he ſhould be called to the "biſdbarge of the 
ſunday duty, it was literally written on the 
ſpur of the occaſion. A moſt reſpectable 


congregation approved: and ina manner ſo 


flattering and urgent, as to preꝶlude a denial, 
This ſtatement 
the Author preſumes to offer in excuſe for a 
plan leſs digeſted than the occaſions would 
have otherwiſe exacted. For the” ſentiments 
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requeſted its publication. 


he deems no apology necdf - 


Lately publiſhed by the ſame Author, 
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PS ALM XXVII. 16. 


O tarry thou the Lord's leiſure: be ſtrong, and 
he ſhall comfort thine heart; and put thou 
thy truſt in the Lord. 


H OWEVER incomprehenſible to the 
human underſtanding may be the ways 
and dealings of the Almighty, the enquiring 
and contemplative mind fafely reſts on this 
concluſion, that he is obſervant of the ways 
of men, and eventually righteous in his deci- 
ſions on our conduct. Our difficulties origi- 
nate in the magnitude of the object, which 

is held up to our contemplation, and in the ; 
minuteneſs of our capacities. for inveſtigation. 
If we tried our powers under impreſſions 
more familiar to us, we ſhould be conſtrained 
to allow that our inability to determine with 
A3 accuracy 
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accuracy was no proof of non-exiſtence in 

the myſtery we are unable to fathom. 
Let the human eye gaze on the ſun to 
aſcertain its nature. It's powers of viſion 
will ſoon be overcome; it's ſerutiny muſt 
ſpeedily terminate: but doth it follow that 
this glorious luminary is the opake object, 
which, to an abuſed and vanquiſhed faculty, 
it would appear? — Approach a mountain of 
Alpine magnitude: now you view the 
cavern in its ſide; you admire the neat abode 
of induſtry, the glowing verdure at its baſe, 
and the numerous herds, which fatten on its 
luxuriant foil :—but its height, the extent 
of its circumference, its relative aſpect or 
its poſitive magnitude, you are here unable to 
calculate. Retreat to a diſtance; and you 
may eſtimate theſe particulars: you fee in 
all its glory, the proud ſovereign of an ex- 
tenſive champaign:—but now its cavern be- 
comes a ſpeck ; its verdure and its various 
other objects blend into mellow tints, and 
contribute only to harmonize a general ſcene. 
So is it, when the human eye preſumes to 
meaſure the works of Omnipotence. Vaſt 
| operations, 
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operations, as they appear to the human 
underſtanding, are frequently but parts of an 
immenſe ſcale of contingencies. We fee 
them, and argue on their effect. The event 


proves our fight partial; and our arguments 


inconcluſive. We obſerve the wicked triumph; 
and the righteous in depreſſion: the well 
concerted meaſure fails; the plan ill arranged 


is crowned with ſucceſs. Years elapſe ; 


ſeaſons change; the face of nature alters : 
the event wears a different aſpect. Then 
retreating to the diſtance, whence the cye 
can, in one view, embrace the general coin- 
cidence, the minute perplexing circumſtances 
blend into a conſiſtent maſs, and repreſent 
the ways of God conformable to mercy, 
wiſdom and juſtice. 

Thus we obſerve and determine in private 
life ; each on his own, and on his neighbour's 
caſe, When moreover in our own we ex- 


perience delight or calamity, we prefume 


that we can trace the one to our deſerts, 
and not unfrequently the other to a fate un- 


merited. The deciſion may in one caſe be 


accurate; in the other-it certainly is not : 
A 4 for 
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for God is the diſpenſer of ſtrict juſtice. Far 
wiſer, were it however to doubt our own 
deciſions: to accept the good as an un- 
deſerved bleſſing, a ſpur to the diſcharge of | 
duty :—the evil, as a proof that we have 
ſwerved; and as a call to amendment. Re- 
velation thus interprets the prominent events 
of human life. Can we poſleſs a ſafer guide? 
When chaſtized, we may accept it as a token 


of mercy; ſubmit to the correction, and 


amend. 


But an intercourſe with the world opens 
wider ſcenes upon us; ſcenes, whoſe con- 
tingencies are leſs obvious to deciſion ; as 
they are more fruitful of conſequences, and 
more intricate in their connexions. But it 
ſhould conſtantly be remembered, that ſo- 
ciety, however magnified and involved, 1s 
but an aggregate of individuals. Under im- 
preſſions merely temporal it may be obſerved, 
that a community will partake of proſperity 
in proportion to the induſtry, activity and 
honeſty of its members. Under higher im- 
preſſions it may be concluded that it will 
ſhare the divine protection in exact propor- 
; tion 
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tion to its allegiance. Theſe points will 
be admitted. General experience ſupports 
them. But it is far from being equally ſafe 
to infer the converſe, divine favour from 
viſible ſucceſs, or wrath from apparent ad- 
verſity. The events are too near to the age 
which views them, to juſtify a decided opi- 
nion on their iſſue. Beſides that one com- 
munity (even as it is the caſe with individuals) 
may be conſtituted a ſcourge over another, 
yet more wicked; itſelf expiating its own 
offences, by a participation of the calamity. 

I venture on theſe obſervations in refer- 
rence to the leading circumſtances of the 
times. Sad times indeed! though our por- 
tion of ſuffering is comparatively light. 
Times however which ſhould lead us to con- 
fider. Conſider we do. But too commonly 
our conſideration tends to ſelf- juſtification; 
to degrade our enemy, and to exalt our- 
ſelves. The concluſion may be juſt; but it is 


for the God of the whole earth alone to pro- 


nounce on that queſtion. We have one ſafes 
courſe to take: not to aſſert a claim to the mer- 
cies of God, but to labour to deſerve them; to 


accept 
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accept the calamities impoſed upon us as 
a ſcourge, juſtly merited by our offences; 
—to judge, that however inſcrutable the 
progreſſion, the iſſue may eventually be 
productive of bleſſing: and by improv- 
ing our hearts and minds, by the re- 
vealed word of God, endeavour ſo to perform 
our parts as to forward this general iſſue : 
to live as Chriſtians, that we may be en- 
titled to the conſolation and to the reward of 
Chriſtianity. 

To effect this, the words of the text re- 
commend a ſyſtem of conduct peculiarly 
appropriate. O farry thou the Lord's leiſure; 
be firong, and he ſball comfort thine heart; 
and put thou thy truſt in the Lord. 

O tarry thou the Lord's leiſure !—The queſ- 
tion of war is that of all others moſt difggult 
for the Chriſtian to diſcuſs. It's legality has 

been doubted. The queſtion here is ſhort. If 
all the world were truly Chriſtian, the ſword 
might ſleep for ever: for in that caſe provoca- 
tion and offence would not exiſt. But that is 
not the caſe. Even thoſe, who chiefly aſſert 
the diſtinction, frequently deſerve it the leaſt. 


What _ 
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What cannot be deemed in itſelf legal may 
ſtill be unavoidable. Chriſtianity inculcates 
peace: but a ſubmiſſion to the tyrannical 
overwhelming ambition of the wicked, might 
annihilate every comfort, even to religion it- 
ſelf but it could not be ſaid to promote 
peace. Temporary reſiſtance rather would 
promote it. The principle of neceſſity le- 
galizes the action. 
That the principle may be abuſed, has 
been abuſed, no one, who conſults hiſtory, 
can deny. It is one of the ſubjects on which 
our Saviour pronounces Moe unto the world 
becauſe of offences! It muſt needs be that 
offences come: but woe to that man, by whom 
the offence cometh. Though crowned by vic- 
tories, ſplendid beyond imagination, war muſt 
ever be deemed a ſcourge ;—a ſcourge the 
braveſt will account it; for the brave are 
generous: and though called to thed blood, 
greater is their delight to ſpare it. The 
ſcriptures unequivocally pronounce it an 
avenging power of God. Happy the people, 
which can trace their warfare to this origin, 
rather than to ambition, to avarice, to the de- 
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ceits of politics, or the cunning of wayward 
hearts. They may expiate their offences, and 
look forward to the return of favour. 

When therefore a nation experiences this 
calamity, rather than trace it to a political 
queſtion, better ſeek its origin in its offences: 
offences to be expiated only by blood. The 
offences of our land, (for offences we doubt- 
leſs have committed) may properly enough 
be meaſured, not by compariſon with the 
conduct of our neighbours, but by an eſti- 
mate of our former bleſſings, together with 
our abuſe of them. Our bleſſings have been 
abundant. Happy in our ſoil, our climate, 
our inſular ſituation, whether for defence, or 
as the means of wealth; happy in our go- 
vernment, our mild protecting laws, our 
religion, our commercial proſperity; happy 
in the ſtate of ſociety among us, in our do- 
meſtic intercourſe, in every thing, that can 
be named: happy — ſo happy; that could it 
be imagined the inhabitant of another world, 
ſhould deſcend on earth, with ripened facul- 
ties of diſcernment, to fix himſelf where 


moſt enjoyment might become his lot; here, 
doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs in this favoured iſle, would he eſta- 
bliſh his abode. Yet examine but for theſe 
few years paſt, what has been our conduct. 
How vaſt the abuſe of this happineſs! 
How many, how great the defaulters in gra- 
titude! Liſten to the records of our courts 
of juſtice : hear the tales of murder, out- 
rage, fraud, ſeduction, baſe and aggravated 
adultery : ſad catalogue of crimes ! Then at- 
tend to our boaſts of religion. A pure 
religion we do profeſs ! but how is it prac- 
tiſed ? Do the wealthy, the happy of every 
deſcription, return through its medium their: 
boon of gratitude to the author and giver 
of all good things? Do the rich, and thoſe 
elevated by rank, ſuffer it to curb their licen- 
tious indulgences? Do the poor admit its 
future promiſes, as an inducement to ſub- 
mit to their preſent lot; as a motive to 
reſtrain them from outrage and violence ? 
Does the enjoyment, which the laws ſecure 
to us, of life, property, liberty, actuate to 
mildneſs of manners, to ſubmiſſion, to order, 
to the favouring and foſtering of an happy 
government, friendly to every rank in ſo- 

ciety ? In many inſtances it doth. But fad 
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have been, are indeed, the delinquencies 
in theſe points: enough certainly to prove, 
that the vengeance of that Almighty power, 
who has ſo ſignally bleſſed our land, may be 
our due. We have reaſon then to ſuſpect, 
that having incurred the wrath of God, we 
may be ſuffering his vengeance. In the 


mean time the individual may readily diſcern 


his clear line of duty: duty to the avenger, 
to his God: duty to his fellow ſufferers: 
duty to himſelf. 

His duty to God will conſiſt in ſubmiſſion 
to his will. The cup of his fury has been. 
poured out: is at this moment flowing upon 
us: in what portion it is {till reſerved, he 
alone can tell: it is our duty to ſubmit. Me. 
are to tarry the Lord's leiſure. As chriſtians 
and dependent beings, we are thus ſum- 
moned to act: much more, in the charac- 
ter of perſons inſtructed in the operations of 
Providence. The events of the preſent day 
are of ſuch ſtupendous magnitude as to baffle 
calculation. Every feature is new ; the im- 


pelling powers ſuch as experience never 
before witneſſed, Divided from the maſs, 


and 
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and ſheltered from the firſt fury of the ſtorm, 
it has hitherto been our fate to mark the 
progreſs at a diſtance; but obſervation natu- 
rally ſuggeſts the queſtion ** unto what it 
tends?” Man cannot anſwer it. Former 
experience aſſiſts him not. It is in the hand 
of God. Omnipotence is at work: it is for 
man to account himſelf his agent; to the 
beſt of his judgment to perform his will; to 
tarry his leiſure, and to rely on his merciful 
deciſion. 

Thus conducting ourſelves, we are next 
directed to be ſtrong ; and we have the pro- 
miſe that God wi! comfort our hearts. 

This may primarily be interpreted in a re- 
ligious ſenſe, that we be ftrong in faith: that 
we take unto us the whole armour of God, that 
we may be able to withſtand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to fand. On this point 
ſomething has already been obſerved; and 
| ſomewhat more will occur in concluſion. I 
would now rather adopt it as a perſuaſive to 
union among ourſelves. No truth requires 
leſs illuſtration, than that union is the ſoul of 
energy and n is a duty, which, as 

fellow 
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fellow citizens and fellow ſharers in a fruitful 
and happy land, we owe to ourſelves, our 
fellow creatures, and our God. We are 70 bz 
fſirong. 

It has been very erroneouſly ſtated, that in 
goſpel precept and practice no authority can 
be traced in ſupport of the virtue, ſo idoli- 
zed, although ſo perverted frequently, in 
modern times, or PATRIOTISM. If this 
virtue is underſtood to imply an abridgment 
of wider connections; true. Our Saviour 
came to declare an univerſal kindred : his 
meſſage was good will to man; and wherever 
man inhabits, the glad tidings are addreſſed. 
And, if God fo loved us, wwe ought alſo to love 
one another. But, by confining his miniſtry 
to the Jews, did he not mark a national at- 
tachment ? When ſo tenderly he wept over 
Jeruſalem, the capital of his country, ſhed he 
not the tears of patriotic love? * When 

himſelf 


* And when he was come near, he beheld the city, 
and wept over it, ſaying, if thou hadſt known, even 
thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace ! but now they are hid from thine eyes. 
For the days ſhall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
hal 


1 
himſelf * and his apoſtle I [rebuke a magiſ- 
trate, occupying but abuſing the tribunal of 
Juſtice; did they not aſſert a civil right ? 
and when his apoſtle Paul ꝓ remonſtrated on 
the 


ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee round, 
and keep thee in on every fide, and ſhall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and they 
ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another; becauſe 
thou kneweſt not the time of thy viſitation,” Luke xix. 
41—44. 

* Jeſus anſwered him, I ſpake openly to the world; 
I ever taught in the ſynagogue, and in the temple, whi- 
ther the Jews always reſort ; and in ſecret have I ſaid 
nothing. Why aſketh thou me; aſk them which heard 
me, what Ihave ſaid unto them: behold, they know what I 
ſaid, —Jeſus anſwered him, If I have ſpoken evil, bear 
witneſs of the evil: but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me!“, 
John xviii. 2023. 


+ © And the high prieſt Ananias commanded them 
that ſtood by him, to ſmite him on the mouth. Then 
ſaid Paul unto him, God ſhall ſmite thee, thou whited _ 
wall : for fitteſt thou to judge me after the law, and com- 5 
mandeſt me to be ſmitten contrary to the law? Acts 
xxlii. 2, 3. 

14 © And the keeper of the priſon told this ſaying to 
Paul, the magiſtrates have ſent to let you go: now there- 
tore Yepart, and go in peace. But Paul faid unto them, 
B | they _ 
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the abuſe, in his perſon, of the privileges of 
a Roman citizen; and exacted from unjuſt 
magiſtrates, that they ſhould cover their 
offence by an act of humiliating condeſcen- 
fion ; are not theſe proofs that a chriſtian 
may value his temporal bleſſings, defend his 
rights, and cheriſh in his breaſt the pure fra- 
ternal love of patriotiſm ? 

To this end he is admoniſhed to be frong : 
firm in allegiance to the laws, which give 
him protection ; firm in his exertions to ſave 
them from domeſtic outrage, or from foreign 
invaſion. It is a maxim, verified by long 
time and experience, that the man, who ſe- 
cludes himſelf, and fits idle in the hour of 
danger, is equivalent to an enemy. Weigh 
the conſequences of ſuch conduct, and the 


they have beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, 
and have caſt us into priſon ; and now do they thruſt us 
cut privily? nay verily ; but let them come themſelves 
and fetch us out. And the ſerjeants told theſe words 
unto the magiſtrates : and they feared when they heard 
that they were Romans. And they came and beſought 
them, and brought them out, and deſired them to . 
out of the city.“ Acts xvi. 30—39. 


princi- 
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principle will be found chriſtian. The ſtate, 
which protects all, has a juſt claim of ſupport 
from all. Reciprocity of intereſt is the ſoul 
of the ſocial compact. In this land we poſ- 
ſeſs it. Every individual, whatever his rank, 
ſhares it. In the preſent day the object is 
peace and ſecurity; a continuance of the 
| bleflings, which have devolved to us from 
our anceſtors. The object is laudable. It 
can be attained only by the blefling of God 


on our pure and united exertions. Let us 


ſeek it by lawful means, and Ze will comfort 
our hearts. 

A further ſtep towards inſuring ſucceſs to 
our hopes, is that we put our truft in the 
Lord. This is a duty we owe to ourſelves ; 
our only rational ſupport and effectual conſo- 
lation. The duty is plain: I enlarge not on 
it further than to remind you of a reaſonable 
ground for this truſt. It is our preſent hap- 
pineſs that we have recent experience to juſ- 
tify our hope. The prayer of thankſgiving, 
which the piety of our eccleſiaſtical rulers 
has this day dictated, reminds us of ſuch an 

B 2 inſtance 
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and valuable to us; thither we muſt look for 
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inſtance of divine protection, that the preacher 
can hazard no charge of preſumption, who 
urges it as a ſpur to gratitude, as a prompter 
to confidence, as a lively call to the diſcharge 
of duty. The firſt teſt of that duty will be 
thankſgiving. It proclaims, not to ourſelves 


alone — but to the univerſe ; that notwith- 


ſtanding our manifold tranſgreſſions, our Sa- 
viour and our merciful God hath not forgotten 
to be gracious. 

To enter on the minute particulars of the 
event, which is thus noticed, as an urgent 
call on our gratitude, and as a warrant to 
future truſt and confidence, were venturing 


on a topic, which the occaſion cannot exact, 


and for which the information of the preacher 
cannot be ſuppoſed adequate. As a prepon- 


derating motive, however, he may remind 


you that the circumſtance mingles with our 


very political exiſtence. For on the decided 
ſuperiority of our naval armaments, that, 


under Providence, muſt depend. Thence 
we have derived all, that as a nation is dear 


its 
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its continuance. It has raiſed and placed us 
high in the ſcale of nations ; it has crowned 
us with proſperity; it is the harbinger of 


hope; the herald of future ſafety. But when 


ſuch intereſting particulars are noticed (no 
diſparagement to an honourable profeſſion) 
our cauſe muſt be accounted peculiarly in the 
hand of God. They that go down to the ſea 
in ſhips, and occupy their buſineſs in great 
waters : theſe men ſee the works of the Lord ; 
and his wonders in the deep, For at his word 


the flormy wind arifeth : which lifteth up the 


waves thereof: again he maketh the ſtorm to 


ceaſe ; fo that the waves thereof are flill. 
' An event erninently favorable to our ſecu- 


rity and proſperous to our land, on an ele- 


ment ſo friendly to us, yet ſo beyond our 
controul, comes home to our beſt feelings 


our feelings of gratitude : gratitude to our 
brave fellow countrymen, who thus adven- 
ture in our cauſe—gratitude, on their account 
as on our own, to him, who commandeth the 
winds and the ſea, and they obey him. Of this 
recent event, (which henceforward adds the 

brighteſt 
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brighteſt trophy to the unnumbered glories 
of our naval annals) it may without im pro- 


priety, I truſt, be noticed, that in the judg- 


ment of the beſt informed, its conſequences 
are incalculable: and that in itſelf, it is not 
leſs conſpicuous for the diſplay of the patri- 
otic valour of individuals; the general brilli- 
ancy of the event: than for the providen- 


tial controul of the elements; which ſpared 
to victors and vanquiſhed the horrors of a 


watery grave. I ſpeak with diffidence. 
Whatever gives point to our gratitude, is 
worthy the occaſion. 

Sad, however, that in remembrance of an 
event, which cheers the ſinking heart, and 
elevates the foul to gratitude, even a tranſient 
recollection ſhould croſs, which muſt pro- 
voke the tear of lamentation. The common 
ſentiments of humanity muſt urge to lament 
over bloodſhed: even a fallen enemy ſhares 
the tear of ſympathy. What then, when 
the fallen are our friends, our brethren; 
brethren united to us not more by nature 


than 6h gratitude ? Could they behold, their 
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brave hearts would be fatisfied they are not 
; brgotten. They live in their relatives; and 
hoſe are already adopted by their country : 
country, they have doubly ſerved: : for they 
have fallen in its cauſe, and left us their 
example 

It was the object in dwelling on this event 
to remark that we derive ſome warrant from 
it, to put our truſt in the Lord. We have 
experienced ſingular protection: protection, 
in which the hand of God is evident. Shall 
we not ſay happy are the people that are in fuch 
a caſe : Yea, bleſſed are the people, who Have 
the Lord for their God? Say we more. 
Thou, O Lord, art praiſed in Sion, and unto 
thee ſhall the vow be performed in Jeruſalem. 


Be that vow the vow of gratitude : ſhewing  - 


"jtſelf-in faithful ſervices to God and man. 
Let us remember that although God judgeth 
the nations; a people fruitful in good works, 
muſt prove his delight. 

Let the hand of correction, Wie is ſtill 
upon us, urge to an amendment of our . 
ways: let obedience at once teſtify our re- 
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nce of paſt bleſſing, and the eartiel 
of ober future hope: let 1 us tarry the Lord) 


our hearts : ſo may we reaſonably put our tri 
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